SCOTLAND.

being asked to settle the dispute decided in
favour of Baliol, who was crowned at Scone
(1292) acknowledging Edward as his over-
lord. On the outbreak of war between
England and France the weak monarch was
compelled by his nobles to enter into an
offensive and defensive alliance withFrance,
and to formally renounce his allegiance to
Edward (1296). Edward immediately in-
vaded Scotland, stormed and took Berwick,
and reduced the fortresses of Dunbar, Box-
burgh, Edinburgh, and Stirling. Baliol sur-
rendered in the neighbourhood of Brechin,
and Edward after marching north, probably
as far as Elgin, returned to Berwick to re-
ceive the homage of the Scotch bishops,
barons, and knights. Baliol himself was
committed to the Tower of London. Scot-
land was now occupied by English garri-
sons and placed under English officials; and
Edward seemed to have entirely accom-
plished his cherished purpose, when Wallace,
the man of the people, appeared.

William Wallace, younger son of Sir
Malcolm Wallace of Elderslie, first came
forward in a private quarrel with Haselrig,
English governor of Lanark^ which de-
veloped into a successful rebellion in the
south-west and centre of Scotland. As-
sisted by some of the barons and a con-
siderable body of men, he defeated the
English governor, the Earl of Surrey, at
Stirling Bridge (llth September, 1297),
drove Edward's garrisons out of the coun-
try, and made a raid into England. He
assumed the title of Guardian of Scotland
in the name of Baliol, and directed his ener-
gies to rectify the abuses and disorders of
the country, and to revive the trade with
the free towns of the Continent. Edward,
who was in Flanders, hastened home, and
marching at the head of a large army, de-
feated Wallace at Falkirk (22d July, 1298),
and before 1303 had repossessed himself of
^the whole country. In 1805 Wallace was
betrayed into the hands of the English near
Glasgow by Sir JohnMenteith; was carried
to London, and after a mock trial was con-
demned as a rebel and traitor to Edward
and executed (23d August, 1305).

Wallace soon had a more fortunate, though
not a more valiant, successor in Robert de
Bruce, earl of Carrick, grandson of that
Bruce, lord of Armandale, who had been
Baliol'a rival in the dispute concerning the
Scottish crown. He had long been an un-
willing and restless retainer of Edward, but
latterly determined to push his claims in

Scotland, and was crowned as king Of the
country at Scone in 1306, At first his
career was not successful, but the death of
Edward L at Burgh-on-Sands, on his way
to Scotland, and the inactivity of his son
Edward II., were turning-points in the re-
covery of the independence of Scotland.
Gradually Bruce recovered the whole coun-
try, till in 1313 the only English garrison left
was Stirling Castle, which was closely be-
sieged by the Scotch. To relieve it Edward
II. led into Scotland a great army, which
was totally defeated by Bruce in the battle
of Bannockburn (24th June, 1314). After
this victory Bruce reigned with almost unin-
terrupted success, and died in 1329.
On the death of Robert Bruce his son,
David II., a boy six years old, was pro-
claimed king, and acknowledged by the
great part of the nation. Edward Baliol,
however, the son of John Baliol (who died
1314) formed a party for the purpose of
supporting his pretensions to the crown; he
was backed by Edward IIL of England.
At first Baliol was successful; and on the
24th September, 1332, he was crowned king
at Scone, but eventually David succeeded
in driving Mm from the kingdom. Still,
however, the war was carried on with Eng-
land with increased rancour till at length
David was made prisoner at the battle of
Neville's Cross, near Durham (7th October,
1346), After being detained in captivity for
eleven years he was ransomed for 100,000
merks.
At his death in 1370, childless, the suc-
cession fell to Robert, son of Walter, the high
steward, and of Marjory Bruce, daughter
of Robert L (Bruce), Robert II. being thus
the first of the Steward, or, as it came to be
written, Stewart or Stuart, dynasty. He
concluded a treaty with France, in which the
nations mutually stipulated to assist and
defend each other. His reign was on the
whole peaceful, though the usual border raids
between Scotland and England continued:
the chief ending in the celebrated fight
of Otterbourne or Chevy Chase. Robert II.
died in 1390, and was succeeded by his son,
John, who upon his accession took the name
of Robert ILL Scotland at this time was
rent by the dissensions of its powerful "barons
and the feuds of hostile clans, and Robert was
of too weak and indolent a character to cope
with the turbulent spirits of the age. An
invasion of Henry IV. in 1400 effected
nothing. In 1402 the Scots sent an army
under Douglas to make reprisals on Eng-
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